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revenge and  not a slaughter planned like the  crimes of
the Revolution in national panic.    Life was held in scant
respect under the old regime.    Few things could be more
savage than  the spirit  of  the   old   laws  of France.     A
picturesque illustration of their brutality is given by Mr.
Morley in his book on Voltaire.1     In 1/62 Morellet pub-
lished a selection of the most cruel and revolting portions
of the  procedure  of the   Holy   Office,   drawn   from   the
Directorium Inquisitorium of Eymeric, a grand Inquisitor
of the fourteenth century.    " Malesherbes in giving Morellet
the requisite permission to print his Manual had amazed
his friend by telling him, that though he might suppose he
was giving to the world a collection of extraordinary facts
and unheard of processes, yet in truth the jurisprudence of
Eymeric  and  his  inquisition  was,  as  nearly  as   possible,
identical with the criminal jurisprudence of France at that
very moment."    Many who wept over the Church because
her possessions were seized, and  her priests driven  from
their homes, forgot  her own iron and inexorable cruelty
in the heyday of her strength and her prosperity.     In a
society where men and women were sent to the stake, or
to the wheel, or to torture for speaking against the Virgin
Mary, it was not strange that a populace beside itself with
suspicion, panic, and unruly dominion thought the life of
man of little  account and the forms of justice not very
precious.    Men were pitiless;   they were grown up under
a pitiless law.    Their terror and revenges were cruel and
savage,  but they had at least an  august   example in a
Church  fearful for her privilege and  unforgiving   to  her
adversaries, who had seemed to have forgotten for all time
her sublime message of mercy to mankind.    The crimes of
the Revolution will never be judged too lightly; Fox never
excused them, but he saw it was unjust to attribute to the
seven devils of democracy vices-and wickedness which were
far older than the Revolution.    It is indeed the truest, and
in one sense the bitterest condemnation of the crimes of
1 Voltaire, p. 228.